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THUCYDIDEAN SCHOLARSHIP 
1942-1956 
1. Introduction 


The increasingly numerous books and articles on 
Thucydides in general, or on some particular aspect 
of the History, in English, German, French, and 
Italian, and even by scholars from the other side of 
the Iron Curtain, mostly include a bibliography re- 
ferring to recent research in the field. In general, 
the work done on Thucydides is presented in Mar- 
ouzeau and, with certain limitations, by Schmid in 
the Handbuch.1 Good surveys of the major problems 
and publications are given by G. T. Griffith, in 
Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (Oxford 1954) 
156-160, 180-182,2 and by C. Meister, “Forschungs- 
bericht zu Thukydides,” Der Altsprachliche Unter- 
richt 6 (1955) 76-84. 


While every aspect of the historian and his 
work has profited from this research, the trend, in 
line with the general change of emphasis, has been 
away from philology and textual criticism to the 
issues of Thucydides’ character and development, and 


1. J. Marouzeau—J. Ernst, L’Année Philologique (Paris, 
1924ff.; latest volume, XXV, dated 1955, with literature 
through 1954); W. Schmid-O. Stahlin, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur 1.5 (Munich 1948;=Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, ed. W. Otto, VILi.5). Non-German 
references generally do not extend much beyond 1938, due 
to political conditions. 

F Cf. the review by M. H. Chambers, CW 49 (1955-56) 
147f. 


of political psychology and philosophy. Among the 
favorite topics of the last two decades are: (1) the 
composition, origin, and growth of the History; 
(2) the causes of the war, and issues of causation 
and responsibility in general, as seen by Thucydides; 
(3) the antinomy of ethics and politics in Thucydi- 
des; (4) the Melian Dialogue and the philosophy 
of power; (5) the phenomena of democracy and 
imperialism in the Hzstory; (6) the speeches, their 
form and content; their authenticity and their re- 
lation to the “program” of Book 1.22; (7) Thucydi- 
des’ objectivity as a critic of the political realities 
and ideals of his age; (8) Thucydides’ basic con- 
cepts and their relation to contemporary thought 
and science; (9) language and style, and their re- 
lation to contemporary rhetorical theory and practice. 
2. Textual Tradition and Editions 

Since the two basic Thucydides editions of Hude 
(Teubner) and Jones (Oxford) at the turn of the 
century, we have had, in the last fifteen years, three 
others; these, however, except for a more con- 
servative approach to the textual tradition, are not 
essentially different from their great predecessors. 


J. E. Powell's new Oxoniensis (1942), while 


Professor Wassermann’s article is the 
fifteenth in the CW series of Surveys of 
recent work in the various fields of classical 
scholarship and teaching. A list of earlier 
papers appears in CW 50, No. 3 (Oct. 26, 


1956), p. 35. 
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not changing Jones’ text, embodies his own research 
into the manuscripts in the critical apparatus, in- 
cluding material from 31 papyri containing Thu- 
cydidean passages. Due to his political avocations, 
however, Powell has not been able to produce the 
entirely new edition expected of him. 


Mme. J. de Romilly had the opportunity of 
making use of Powell's collations for her edition in 
the Collection Budé, the first volume of which, in- 
cluding the introduction and Book 1, appeared in 
1953. Since twentieth-century philology has dis- 
carded the older zeal for emendation, Mme. de 
Romilly both restores some of Hude's suppressions 
and eliminates some of his additions. In 1955, a 
second volume followed, including Books 6 and 7.3 


In Germany, O. Luschnat’s Thucydides in the 
Teubneriana, whose first volume, including Books 1 
and 2, was published in 1954, is meant both as a 
continuation and a replacement of Hude’s edition, 
though he is inclined to be somewhat more con- 
servative.4 


B. Hemmerdinger presents the results of his re- 
search in the history of the Thucydidean text in 
his Essai sur l'histoire du texte de Thucydide (Paris 
1955), summing up his previous publications: “La 
division en livres de l'oeuvre de Thucydide,” REG 
61 (1948) 104-117, and “Les chiffres dans l'archétype 
de Thucydide,” SIFC ns. 25 (1951) 89-93. Since, 


3. Text and translation are based on the draft and notes 
of the late L. Bodin, complemented and corrected by Mme. 
de Romilly wherever necessary. The introductidn deals 
with the literary and historical aspects of Books 6 and 7, 
some of which have already been discussed in her book 
on Thucydides (Paris 1947, 2nd ed. 1951) treated in 
Section 4. Concerning the date, Mme. de Romilly assumes 
that this most masterly section of the History was gradually 
written down before 404, with a few obviously later 
additions. 

4. In the later part of Thucydides, from 6.92 on, coinci- 
dent readings of B and H, being based on an earlier 
manuscript, are considered of value. The more recent 
manuscripts, and, in addition, Valla’s Latin translation and 
the scholia (which the author has discussed in a separate 
article, “Thukydidesscholien und Textkritik,” Philol. 98 
[1954] 54-58) occasionally contribute to interpretation 
and textual criticism. The archetype of the two groups of 
manuscripts appears to be derived from a minuscule codex 
of the ninth century which is also the source of a codex 
consulted by FGM. This minuscule codex, as well as the 
common source of BH (and of some of the recentiores 
after 6.92), may be traced back finally to an uncial codex 
of the fifth or sixth century. Pasquali’s “recentiores, non 
deteriores” seems to apply also to certain late readings in 
Thucydides. 

5. Some of the textual difficulties implying numbers seem 
to be caused by the Athenian copyist faced with the dif- 
ferences between the Attic and the Milesian-Alexandrian 
system of writing numbers. Delta, for instance, may mean 
10 or 4, depending on the system used. 


in the author's opinion, our manuscripts are con- 
taminated, he is sceptical of the details of Luschnat’s 
stem. The archetype of the two families represented 
by Laurentianus C and ABEFM, respectively, goes 
back to a text copied from the Alexandrine edition 
of Aristophanes of Byzantium and brought to Athens 

efore the destruction of the library in Alexandria 
in 48 B.c. The division into eight books comes from 
the replacement by the Alexandrine editor of the 
original arrangement in one large scroll, containing 
what is now Book 1, and 21 smaller scrolls, each 
covering one year of the war. The author thinks of 
Xenophon as the editor of the incomplete section 
5. 1-83; and he assumes the part of the Hellenica 
treating the Peloponnesian War (1-2.2) to be based 
on Thucydides’ notes, referring to the fact that there 
existed in Alexandria another Thucydides edition of 
nine volumes the last of which included this first 
section of the Hellenica.5 
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B. D. Meritt, “Indirect Tradition in Thucydides,” 
Hesperia 23 (1954) 185-231, a masterpiece of de- 
tailed analysis combining philological and historical 
method, shows that the correct reading of the 
much discussed and much misunderstood passage in 
Pericles’ presentation of Athenian strength (2.13.3) 
is preserved by the scholiast on Aristophanes Plutus 
1193. In consequence, he suggests aes pote instead 
of eti pote, and periegeneto instead of myria egeneto. 
The article is based on Meritt’s inquiry in ATL Ill 
(1950) 118-132.6 


3. Translations 

That it is possible to combine Thucydides’ 
modern appeal with the picture of his personality 
and thought as a man of his age has been proved 
by O. Regenbogen’s Politische Reden des Thukydides 
(Leipzig 1949). Both the excellent translation and 
the extensive introduction bear witness to the in- 
creasing awareness of the opportunity of making 
available the results of classical scholarship without 
slips into the pitfalls of popularizing. The transla- 
tion, which includes most of the speeches (unfor- 
tunately, not the important oratorical duel between 
the Corcyreans and the Corinthians) and a few 
related passages, tries to convey the flavor of the 
(often untranslatable) uncompromising severity and 
conciseness of the original. To us the speeches are 
the most interesting part of the History as offering 
the analysis of man’s behavior as zdon politikon; 
Thucydides himself saw his work as an inseparable 
integration of Jogoi and erga. 

While touching upon many aspects of Thucydi- 
dean scholarship, Regenbogen naturally emphasizes 
the issues of Thucydides’ political philosophy as most 
relevant for the understanding of these speeches: 
the conflict between reason and emotion in politics, 
between gndmé and tyché, between power and 
justice. The speeches are inserted at a representative 
moment as vantage points for looking back and 
ahead. They point to the state as the measure of 
all things, in contrast to the many-sided interests of 
Herodotean /istorié, and they stress the knowledge 
of politicai facts and forces as the key to both action 
and wisdom. Politics is the realization of human 
nature, a counterpart to physical and medical science, 
the sphere of action of the powerful urges of fear 
and ambition, of philotimia and pleonexia, and the 
underlying psychological forces of erés and elpis. 
On this foundation the speeches reveal the static and 
dynamic forces in politics and history, and the 
quintessence of a representative particular political 
situation as seen by Thucydides. Regenbogen shares 


6. For detailed bibliography on matters treated in this 
section, cf. Marouzeau. 


the judgment of those who emphasize the objective 
element in the speeches as concentrated presentation 
of the historically relevant and non-transitory factors, 
without excluding, however, a certain realistic touch 
concerning individual speakers and conditions.’ 

As an English counterpart one may regard Sir 
R. W. Livingstone’s Thucydides (Oxford 1943; in 
The World’s Classics series). This translation in- 
cludes most of the History; unfortunately it leaves 
out Book 8, whose great importance for the evalu- 
ation and understanding of Thucydides’ approach to 
history does not yet seem to be fully recognized. 
The English humanist makes use of Crawley, in- 
cluding, however, his own rendering of the Melian 
Dialogue and of 3.82-84, and Sir Alfred Zimmern’s 
translation of the Funeral Oration. Twenty pages of 
introduction stress a few major points: Thucydides’ 
view of the bases of democracy and imperialism; his 
attitude (comparable to the English ideal of the 
gentleman in politics) of combining a noble patri- 
otism and a disapproval of brutality and conceit in 
any form with realistic matter-of-factness. In the 
speeches the wisdom of political science appears in 
a form taken from drama: “soliloquies in which 
characters reveal their thoughts and themselves.”8 


4. General Interpretative Studies; Unity of the 

History 

Modern research in Thucydides as a writer and 
as a historian rests on the foundations laid by two 
representatives of the then paramount German 
scholarship: E. Meyer, in the Thucydides articles in 
his Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte \1 (Halle 
1899) 269-436, and E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk 
des Thukydides (Bonn 1919). 


The German crisis of 1918-19, in which he was 
deeply involved personally, led Schwartz to the hy- 
pothesis, apparently confirmed by thorough analysis 
of difficult and contradictory passages, that under the 
impact of the catastrophe of 404 Thucydides changed 
his judgment about the Peloponnesian War and its 
causes and about the policy and responsibility of 
Athens and her opponents. While rewriting the 
earlier part of the History to fit his new insights, 
Thucydides died, leaving the revision incomplete and 
bequeathing to an “editor” the task of fitting to- 
gether the remaining notes and manuscripts written 
at different times and with a different attitude. 
Schwartz was convinced that close analysis, especially 
7. The introduction rests on nbogen’s previous work 
in this field, especially his articles on Herodotus, Amtike 
6 (1930) 202-248, and on Thucydides, Hum. Gymn, 44 
(1933) 2-23. 

&. The recent translation by Rex Warner in the Penguin 
series (1954) has been reviewed in CW 48 (1954-55) 
164f. by M. H. Chambers. 
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of the speeches and other reflective passages, would 
result in clear separation of earlier and later (post- 
404) strata. The impact of this analysis was very 
great, particularly as presented in Schwartz’ lectures 
(this the author of these lines can confirm from his 
own experience), and, a rare occurrence among 
books of profound scholarship, a reprint of the book 
appeared ten years after the first publication. 

Schwartz’ ingenious — to his critics, superinge- 
nious — analysis provoked a lively and continuing 
inquest into the composition of the History, with 
those who believe in its unity in thought and form 
as the product of one period of Thucydides’ life 
opposed to those who see his work, as it has come 
down to us, as a compound of two or more not fully 
integrated, even contradictory, stages of his political 
experience and thought. In its first stage the contest 
remained essentially a domain of German scholar- 
ship (and its outposts aboard), to whose tradition 
the minute dissection of the text appealed. Pohlenz 
proved against Schwartz the unity of the four 
speeches in Sparta in Book 1 and emphasized a 
gradual, instead of a sudden, change in Thucydides’ 
judgment on the foundations of the war. To 
Schadewaldt the change in Thucydides appeared 
one from research into facts to political philosophy. 
Other contributions to re-creating the picture of 
Thucydides were made by Jaeger, Kapp, Ros, and 
Momigliano.9 

With H. Patzer’s Das Problem der Geschichts- 
schreibung des Thukydides und die thukydideische 
Frage (Berlin 1937) German scholarship seemed to 
have returned to a strictly unitarian concept, con- 
sidering the entire History the product of its author's 
mature thought after 404. There remained, however, 
voices which warned against disregarding the results 
of Schwartzian analysis.10 Since no one who has 
read even one page of the History can escape the 
impression of the work of a uniquely thorough and 
unhurried mind, there can be no doubt that, what- 
ever the detailed process of its origin, the History 
represents the work of many years. In consequence, 
it is natural that many who accept the unity of 
Thucydides’ thought concur, to a varying degree, in 
seeing in his work the reflection of his growth in 
experience and maturity.!1 


9. For detailed bibliography, cf. the references in Schmid, 
Romilly, Finley, and Marouzeau. 

10. E.g., F. Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford 1949) 338. 

11. Since we have only finished products (even though 
sometimes fragmentary or without the final hand), we 
know little about how a work of ancient historiography 
grew into the shape in which we have it. It is even some- 
what misleading when modern scholars talk about concepts 
such as “notes” or “first drafts.” Thucydides and_ his 
contemporaries did not have paper cards to write down 


The best comprehensive book on Thucydides 
during the war period is the product of American 
scholarship. John H. Finley's Thucydides (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1942) appeared at a time when the 
conditions of a world in war had brought about a 
deeper understanding of the first and unsurpassed 
analyst of man in war. Written in a clear and lively 
style which increases its appeal also to the non- 
specialist, the book sums up the author’s previous 
research (“Euripides and Thucydides,’ HSPh 49 
[1938] 23-68; “The Origins of Thucydides’ Style,” 
HSPh 50 [1939] 35-84; “The Unity of Thucydides’ 
Thought,” HSPA suppl. I [1940] 255-298). Two 
of the eight chapters deal with Thucydides’ personal 
and intellectual background. Three others, which 
follow the events of the war from its beginnings as 
told in the History, combine the presentation of 
Thucydides’ narrative with the analysis of his way 
of observing and describing the facts and forces. The 
three remaining chapters discuss the plan and the 
methods of the History, and Thucydides’ style and 
thought. Thucydides’ style (which remains one of 
the most necessary though difficult fields of future 
research) is very thoroughly analysed in its relations 
to the “sophistic” contemporaries and in its surviving 
features of archaic thought and language. 

Finley shares the “unitarian” concept that “the 
History was composed not at widely scattered times, 
but essentially at one time after 404 when the out- 
come of events had become clear.” He accepts the 
insertion of earlier notes and passages and the en- 
suing inconsistencies; but he insists that all the 
essentials could have been written only with the 
entire war and its final outcome in sight. Thus, the 
upsetting of the Greek balance of power through 
the rise and dynamism of Athens, and the failure of 
Post-Periclean democracy under the strain of con- 
tinued war, appear as the two leading ideas. 

Many of the major points of Thucydidean 
scholarship are summed up and, at the same time, 
presented as topics for further research.!2 This leads 
to the treatment of the most important dramatic 
form in Thucydides, the speeches. Since the thor- 


notes. Instead this first stage was served by the excellence 
of a memory necessarily well trained in the pre-printing 
press age with its general scarcity of written records. We 
ought to remember this fact also when considering the 
question how far Thucydides, or his informants, were able 
to remember political speeches they had heard — however 
much, for reasons of concentration, emphasis, or style, he 
decided to transform the original material of the real 
speeches. There is also one point which requires further 
research: Even independently from his experiences, Thucy- 
dides as a man of sixty must have thought and written in 
a different style from the one he used when he was thirty 
or forty — as proved by parallel research in “Altersstil” 
in art and literature. 

12 E. g.: Thucydides’ integration of concrete detail and 
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ough discussion of the problem of their authenticity 
in E. Meyer's Forschungen the issue has been rather 
that of their veracity. In line with the demands of 
common sense Finley sees both the concentrated and 
condensed spiritual intensity of the Thucydidean 
logoi and the real speeches delivered in a particular 
situation as their foundation, in accordance with 
Thucydides’ incontrovertible statement (1.22). In 
order to explain the — to our modern thinking — 
strange blend of objective and subjective elements 
in these speeches, Finley gives a detailed analysis 
of the “method chapter,” based on Grosskinsky’s 
monograph, particularly of the key concept of ta 
deonta, which, considered against the background of 
comtemporary usage, seems to mean “the decisive 
elements in any practical situation.” The speeches, 
then, as seen by Finley, “contain an analysis of the 
principal factors in the war, as they appeared at 
different times to the leaders of the several states or 
to opposing leaders in any one state.” While being 
“in no sense detailed copies of actual speeches,” 
Thucydides’ Jogoi, reflecting his genius in seeing and 
describing at once the concrete individual case and 
the permanent and unchangeable laws of man and 
the state, “both convey the point of view of the 
actual speakers and are the main means of presenting 
the compelling forces in the history of the time.” 


Mme. de Romilly’s Thucydide et l'impérialisme 
athénien, written at the same time but published 
only after the war (Paris 1947; 2nd ed. 1951), may 
be considered a complement to Finley. The author, 
who owes much to her teachers, L. Bodin and P. 
Mazon, approaches her subject, as the title indicates, 
from one of the central issues of Thucydidean 
thought. Mme. de Romilly points out that Thucydi- 
des has the concept of, but not the word for imperial- 
ism — no wonder at a time when a political 
vocabulary was just beginning to develop, due in 
part to the intensity of Thucydides’ endeavor to 
creace an organ for the expression of political facts 
and forces. The book is divided into three sections 
of approximately equal length: (1) the role of 


abstract thought; the limitations and advantages of his close 


tie with the city state and with the two types of con- 
temporary political constitution, democracy and oligarchy; 
his rigid exclusion of any non-political factor in man and 
society; the new a of anthrépeia physis as the founda- 
tion of politics, and the concomitant parallel between 
statesman and physician; the fate of the small state, and 
the increasing brutality in politics and warfare; the picture 
of the political actors in the History as a blend of individual 
character and symol; the kinship between both Sophoclean 
intensity and Euripidean concern with issues and arguments; 
his obvious sense of dramatic contrast in the arrangement 
and presentation of his material and, behind that, of the 
tragic intertwining of pleonexia (the political aspect of 
hybris) ana fall. 


Athenian imperialism in Thucydides’ thought in 
general; (2) its changing aspects from Pericles’ 
embodiment of statesmanlike reason and moderation 
to the pleonexia and emotional ruthlessness of his 
successors, Cleon and Alcibiades; (3) the unity of 
the concept of imperialism throughout the entire 
work (as appearing through a detailed analysis of 
the Athenian discourse in Sparta and the Melian 
Dialogue), reflecting the unbroken continuity of 
Thucydides’ political judgment and _ philosophy: 
“Ferme et rationel, cohérent, systématique, sir de 
lui, il est incapable de céder aux fluctuations et aux 
revirements que l'incompréhension de certains phil- 
ologues a voulu lui attribuer.” 

This book, a significant product of the French 
type of clear, though a little repetitious presentation, 
deemphasizes the extreme positions of both génétistes 
and analystes. Aware of the hypothetical nature of 
any dating of Thucydidean passages, Mme. de 
Romilly assumes that Thucydides started his History 
at an early date and that we have books 1-4 and 6-8 
essentially in their final form as given to them 
before the end of the war. However, she agrees 
with Schwartz concerning the impact of the catas- 
trophe of 404 and of the ensuing arguments about 
the respective merits of the Athenian and the Spartan 
system; but she emphatically denies that a clear- 
sighted mind such as Thucydides’ felt compelled by 
these events, which he must have anticipated, radi- 
caliy to change his political outlook and philosophy. 
No matter how strong the impression of the return 
to the Athens of 404 after twenty years of exile, 
what he saw now was rather a confirmation and a 
verification of his observations and thoughts of three 
decades.!3 Politics is the field of power kept under 
control by reason and moderation; it is Thucydides’ 
final judgment that Athens did not fall on account 
of Spartan superiority, but in consequence of her 
own change from Periclean statesmanship to the 
pleonexia and hybris of a democracy getting out of 
hand and lacking the stabilizing force of reason 
against its emotions and daydreams. Yet Thucydides 
points also to the uncommon resilience of the 
Athenian people, a fact mentioned by Mme. de 
Romilly; and we may add that this seems to indicate 
that Thucydides lived long enough to witness the 


13. This appears in some late corrections and additions and 
in those passages which, in her opinion, are the only ones 
which undoubtedly were written after 404: the Pentekon- 
taetia, the Funeral Speech, the Melian Dialogue, and the 
later part of the speech of the Athenians in Sparta. Now 
Athenian imperialism and arché had become a closed 
chapter of history; behind the concern with the iculars, 
or what Mme. de Romilly calls the political and the 
psychological stages, rises the philosophical stage of his 
career with its insights into the permanent laws of human 
nature and of its embodiment in political power. 
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first signs of recovery after the seemingly final catas- 


trophe.14 
(To be continued) 


FELIX M. WASSERMANN 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF C.A.A.S. ROME 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1957 


A grant of $200.00 is available for a secondary- 
school teacher who has been a member of the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States for at least 
three years, who is at present a member of that 
Association, and who most nearly fulfills the other 
qualifications laid down by the Association, for 
summer study at the American Academy in Rome 
in the summer of 1957. Holders of regional classical 
association scholarships also have the tuition fee of 
$100 remitted. 

As authorized by action taken at the business 
session of the Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Association, held in Philadelphia, Pa., April 18, 1953 
(see CW 47 [1953-54] 5, col. 2), the following 
extracts from the Report of the Committee on the 
CA.AS. Rome Scholarship, submitted by Professor 
Franklin B. Krauss, Chairman, and published in full 
in CW 46 (1952-53) 25-26, are here reprinted: 

THE C.A.A.S. ROME SCHOLARSHIP 


I. Purpose 


The twofold purpose of the Scholarship is to encourage 
teachers in the secondary schools to recognize how greatly 
they can improve the content and scope of their teaching 


by pursuing the program of studies in the summer session © 


of the School of Classical Studies of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome; and to provide the recipient of the Scholar- 
ship with financial assistance to attend the summer session 
in the year in which the award is made. 

II. Qualifications Governing Candidacy 

The Scholarship is offered solely on a competitive basis 
to members of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and will be awarded to that candidate who most 
closely qualifies in accordance with the following stipula- 
tions: 

(1) those who have held active membership in the 
Association for no fewer than 2 full and consecutive years 
prior to the year in which they are competitors for the 
Scholarship; 

(2) those who, both at the time of application for the 
Scholarship and throughout the two-year period stipulated 
above, are and have been actively engaged in teaching Latin 
or Greek in the secondary schools, either public or private, 
within the geographical boundaries of the Association (New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia); 


14. In a final chapter, with the significant title, “De la 
politique a la morale,” the author traces the further de- 
velopment from the last stage of Thucydides’ thought to 
Isocrates and Plato as the representatives of the two con- 
temporary approaches to the issues of political power in 
the following generation. 


(3) those whose undergraduate academic preparation 
included either a major or a minor in Latin or Greek; and 
whose instructional program, both at the time of application 
for the Scholarship and throughout the two-year period 
stipulated above, is and has been predominantly in bona 
fide courses in Latin or Greek; 

(4) those who have every intention of devoting their 
future teaching primarily to instruction in bona fide courses 
in Latin or Greek. 


Ill. Organization and Membership of the C.A.A.S. 
Rome Scholarship Committee 
The Rome Scholarship Committee of the C.A.A.S. 
shall consist of the President of the C.A.A.S., as Chairman; 
of the Ex-Officio Member of the Executive Committee; and 
of a third member from the Executive Committee, which 
member shall be appointed by the Chairman. 


Inquiries about the Scholarship may be addressed 
to any member of the Committee: The President of 
the Association, Prof. John F. Latimer, The George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D.C.; Prof. 
Earl L. Crum, Greenville, Va.; Miss Elizabeth White, 
5 Chestnut Ave., Narberth, Pa. 


Applications for the Scholarship must be sub- 
mitted by February 15, 1957. 


REVIEWS 


C. H. ROBERTS. Greek Literary Hands, 350 B.C. — A.D. 
400. (“Oxford Palaeographical Handbooks.”) Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xix, 24; 24 pl. $4.80. 


This is the first of a series of Oxford Palaeographical 
Handbooks, to contain about twelve volumes, which will 
replace E. Maunde Thompson’s Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Palaeography (1912). Each volume will consist of 
an introduction and 24 collotype plates, each faced by a 
page of description and transcription. 

After two pages of bibliography and six of introduction 
follow the 24 plates with descriptions illustrating 57 mss. 
As the book is 7144 x 11 inches, the specimens are rather 
small, as in Lowe's Codices Latini Antiquiores, but they 
are in actual size and sufficient to give a good idea of the 
script. The book is similar in purpose and form to Medea 
Norsa’s La scrittura letteraria greca dal secolo IV a. C. all’ 
VIII d. C. (Florence 1939). Norsa’s plates and specimens 
are larger, but fewer (35 mss. on 19 plates). 

The specimens begin necessarily with the Timotheus 
papyrus formerly in Berlin, “the oldest Greek literary ms. 
in existence,” attributed to the fourth century B.C., and 
end with the codex Sinaiticus, attributed to the fourth 
century A.D. The selection of the intervening specimens is 
controlled largely by the definition of a literary hand and 
by the datability, as it is a principle of the whole series 
to stress dated and datable mss. Six of the specimens 
coincide with Norsa’s, and three more are different speci- 
mens of the same mss. 

Greek handwriting in the period covered by the papyri 
divides into two departments called by Roberts literary and 
documentary. The documentary uses ligature lavishly and 
so is commonly called cursive. Roberts explains that while 
the division is quite valid, there are all graduations between 
the two and also confusion in their use, as literary texts 
are often in cursive (e.g. the Constitution of Athens) and 
documents and letters often in formal script. Almost half 
of the specimens in this book are documents, chosen be- 
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cause of their datability. It is somewhat disappointing not 
to have a gallery of the handsomest literary papyri, but 
since such specimens are rarely datable, they are less 

for scientific palaeography. 

The descriptions dwell on such points as date and 
provenance, comparison of specimens and other mss., and 
characterization of hands. For economy only small parts of 
the specimens are transcribed. 

The first issue of the book in 1955 (cf. CW 49 
[1955-56] 80) was withdrawn because of errors in the 
description of specimens 10b, 17a, 19c. The corrected im- 
pression, which I have used, is dated 1956. 

We will look forward with pleasure to the continuation 
of the series well begun in this book. A study of Greek 
oe from the fourth to the tenth century is badly 
needed. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY AUBREY DILLER 


WILLIAM ARROWSMITH, WITTER BYNNER, RICHMOND 
LATTIMORE (trans.). Euripides, Il: Cyclops, Heracles 
(Arrowsmith), Iphigenia in Tauris (Bynner), Helen 
(Lattimore). (“The Complete Greek Tragedies,” ed. 
David Grene and Richmond Lattimore.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. v, 264. $1.25 
(paper), $3.75 (cloth). 

This second volume of Euripides in the Chicago series 
of Greek tragedies presents admirable versions of four 
dramas which offer unusual difficulties to the translator. 
Arrowsmith has done exceptionally well, I would judge, 
in conveying the mood and style of the Cyclops, our only 
complete surviving satyr-play, and has also prefaced his 
translation with a brief, stimulating evaluation of the play's 
meaning. His thoughtful introduction to the Heracles 
contains a vigorous defense of the play's structure and a 
perceptive interpretation of its meaning, and the translation 
itself is marked by qualities of directness and _ fidelity. 
Witter Bynner’s version of Iphigenia in Tauris had an 
unusual origin; as he explains, the translation was first 
composed in 1915, for performance by Isadora Duncan, 
and has been revised with great care for the present 
volume. Though distinguished by genuine poetic beauty, 
his rendering is somewhat lacking in immediate faithfulness 
to the original. The translation of the Helen reveals again 
Lattimore’s extraordinary capacity for transmitting into 
English the essential qualities of the Greek original with 
distinction and integrity. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY HAROLD W. MILLER 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT (trans.). The Life of 
Alexander of Macedon by Pseudo-Callisthenes. New 
Lon Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. Pp. xv, 159. 

3.00. 


This is an admirable translation of the Alexander 
romance apart from a few lapses into Bohnese (e.g., “So 
do you first go to him”). A brief introduction touching 
chiefly on the place of the work in the field of the ancient 
novel accompanies the text together with a handful of 
explanatory notes. There is an interesting and suggestive 
appendix on the representations of Alexander in art down 
to the Italian Renaissance and Baroque periods. 

On the Medieval side, a fuller discussion of the subject 
will now be found in G. Cary, The Medieval Alexander 
(London 1956). 

RoBERT R. RAYMO 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 


JAMES H. MANTINBAND. Dictionary of Latin Literature. 
oA York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. vi, 303. 


In the author's own words, “The chief value of this 
dictionary is that here, for the first time, in one convenient 
volume, the whole span of classical and medieval Latin 
literature is treated, from the earliest authors of the Re- 
public (e.g., Ennius and Naevius) to the so-called Neo- 
Latin authors of the Renaissance (e.g., Erasmus and More).” 
This is indeed a Herculean undertaking; Mantinband acquits 
himself commendably. 


_ Obviously, such a work has its limitations. The author 
himself mentions (p. v) “a certain degree of selectivity.” 
Barrenness is another shortcoming. This is most apparent 
in the necessarily brief notices of the famous figures of the 
classical period. The scholar will find no new information 
concerning Virgil and Horace, Catullus and Lucretius, and 
will miss much of the old. The traditional judgments 
the past are at times baldly presented (e.g., p. 263, of Silius 
Italicus: “ is, in fact, a diligent but uninspired 
writer”; however, at p. 232, it is said of the Pwnica: 
“Some parts of it are rather good.”) Some of the notices 
are almost cryptic in their brevity (e.g., p. 189: “Monte 
Cassino: Famous Italian monastery.” ) 


Despite these shortcomings, there is considerable of 
value in the Dictionary of Latin Literature. Above all, it 
is advantageous to have within one slim volume notices of 
later figures in Latin literature: Alcuin of York, St. Anselm, 
Casaubon, and John of Salisbury, together with J. E. Sandys, 
R. Bentley, A. E. Housman, and E. K. Rand, to mention 
only a few. 


The style of the author is clipped and terse, such as 
one would expect to find in a notebook. This accent on 
brevity has led the author into curious infelicities of ex- 
pression, e.g.: 


P. 42: “Bavius: Poetaster of the Augustan Age. Like 
Mevius, he was an enemy of Virgil which is ironical, as 
this is his only claim to fame.” 


P. 267: “Statius (1) P. Papinius: . . . His non- 
mentioning of Martial and the latter's reciprocation argue 
a mutual dislike . BS 


Occasional errors of commission and omission have 
been noted, e.g.: 

P. 251: “Sallust was the inventor of the historical 
monograph.” 


P. 145, of Housman: “In addition to his well-known 
English poetry (‘Shropshire Lad’) he edited Manilius and 
Juvenal.”” (What of Lucan?) 


Cicero's oration Pro Rege Deiotaro is correctly spelled 
on p. 239, but incorrectly on p. 55; p. 224: read Poetarwm 
in the title of Postgate’s edition. 


Furthermore, it is perhaps inaccurate to define an 
epyllion as “A toy epic” (p. 104); this tends to obscure 
at least two essential characters of the epyllion, that it 
“is apt to be a complex of at least two different [literary] 
forms” (C. N. Jackson, HSCP 24 [1913] 42), and that 
“the distinctive feature is the digression” (OCD). 


However, these are largely minutiae. There is certainly 
a place in classical scholarship for a work such as this. 
While scholars will not find this volume an essential work 
of reference, it has, in the eyes of one reviewer, definite 
possibilities as a protreptic work for incipient classicists. 
Unfortunately, its price precludes any such widespread use. 


ST. BONAVENTURE UNIV. MALCOLM T. V. WALLACE 
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ALBAN DEWES WINSPEAR (trans.). The Roman Poet of 

Science: Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. New York: 

. A. Russell, The Harbor Press, 1955. Pp. xx, 299. 

5.00. 

In Lucretian exegesis, the editions of Munro and Bailey 
stand pre-eminent. What can a new verse translation offer? 
For the scholar, it must be understandable without con- 
tinual recourse to the Latin, and sequentially comprehensible 
to the questing student. It must be contemporary in idiom, 
and preferably should have a literary value of its own. 

The uniqueness of Lucretius is his timelessness, and 
Dr. Winspear sees that “Lucretius has a great deal to 
say to the ordinary man of this generation.” Older and 
recent verse translations do not satisfy the author. The 
renderings, from Mallock to Leonard, are either too rigid 
or become poetic transfusions, no longer Lucretius, some- 
what in the nature of Pope’s Homer. 

Using Bailey's text, Dr. Winspear has not hesitated in 
frank borrowings, from Gray and Shelley, Tennyson, Bailey, 
and Leonard, of expressions, even entire lines that in his 
view have achieved ultimate perfection. He has not at- 
tempted metrical equivalence, but has employed rhythmical 
lines of irregular length “in order to adapt the verse to 
the ideas of the original.” The result is a pliant tempo 
in tune with Lucretian technique. 

This version, then, has dignity, retaining the “hammer 
beat” of the argumentation and marked by an essentially 
poetic quality. Sometimes, however, Dr. Winspear is un- 
necessarily decorative. Compare Munro’s prose rendering, 
taut and exact, of Book 6.1-3: 


In days of yore Athens of famous name first imported 
corn-producing crops to suffering manking, and modelled 
life anew and passed laws. 

with Winspear’s: 

In days of old 

“Twas Athens, Cecrops’ town, of glorious memory, 

That first gave fruitful crops of grain to wretched men, 

And fashioned human life afresh 

And laid down laws. 

In the Preface, Munro is misspelled. A bibliographical 
listing of notable renderings would have been serviceable. 
The running captions are good, but linear demarcations 
would not have come amiss. Minor strictures, admittedly, 
in a highly laudable achievement. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE HARRY E. WEDECK 


MICHAEL GRANT (trans.). Tacitus, The Annals of Imperial 
Rome. (“Penguin Classics,” L 60.) Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1956. Pp. 447; 10 maps. $0.95. 

This translation of the Amnals is equipped with an 
excellent introduction and adequate charts and maps to 
assist the reader. Mr. Grant states as his objective “as 
trenchant and astringent simplicity as the translator can 
achieve.” To attain this end he relegates “certain technical 
parentheses and digressions” to footnotes. He also uses 
modern “equivalents” for military terms and titles. This 
will probably help the average reader but when eques is 
regularily translated as “gentleman outside the senate” the 
result is not only clumsy but misleading. 

To attain his astringent simplicity Mr. Grant confines 
himself to short sentences which often result in a jerky, 
uneasy style destroying the greatest of all the qualities of 
Tacitus’ prose, its dignity. This effect is made worse in 
many instances by the use of words which are either too 
colloquial or have too specific a modern connotation un- 

tuation such as “na »” “casualty,” 
” “sorry.” The failure to reproduce or 


even suggest the dignitas which we associate with the 
Annals makes the new translation definitely a disappoint- 
ment. In a brief review this criticism can hardly be justified, 
but one or two examples must represent the character of 
the whole translation which never rises to the level of 
the original. 


The opening of Book 14 may be taken as typical. 
Tacitus’ first sentence is divided into six short ones. The 
clause, crebris criminationibus, aliquando per facetias in- 
cusare principem, becomes: “So Poppaea nagged and 
mocked him incessantly”. One sentence, “Nero was won,” 
seems to represent penetrantia. In the fifth section, which 
is largely direct narrative, the effect is perhaps less dis- 
astrous, but seven sentences for one produces a very uneasy 
style. In the seventh section the dramatic time sequence 
as well as the Tacitean tone is lost. “What can I do to 
save myself” is ‘the rendering of quod contra subsidium 
sibi. But Tacitus is careful in differentiating direct and 
indirect quotation and deserves to be followed. Also he 
is concrete and definite: against mob violence or possible 
charges in the senate what defence had he? Finally, guos 
Statim acciverat indicates that Burrus and Seneca were 
present; Grant says “they were immediately awakened and 
summoned.” The text is, to be sure, in poor shape but 
the essential words are sure. When it comes to the death 
of Agrippina there is loss of dignity in rendering in 
mortem; “to finish her off” and “she was cremated” sug- 
gest too vividly modern procedure. 


See further 13.1: Prima nova principatu mors. Surely 
“casualty” does not do justice to mors. In the opening 
review of Roman history (1.1) “free Republican in- 
stitutions in general” destroys the contrast between Libertas 
and reges which is fundamentally important to Tacitus. 
Tacitus’ magnificent characterization of Po (13.45) 
is probably untranslatable, but “every asset” for cuncta alia 
has too much modern connotation and in general the whole 
paragraph is lacking in force. 

If a new translation is to present to the modern reader 
the essential qualities of Tacitus it must have much more 
of his characteristic power which came not merely from a 
concise style but from inherent dignity. 


YALE UNIVERSITY C. W. MENDELL 


FRANZ ALTHEIM. Romische Geschichte. 1. Bis zur 
Schlacht bei Pydna (168 vy. Chr.); Il. Bis zur Schlacht 
bei Actium (31 v. Chr.). 2d ed. (“Sammlung 
Géschen,” 19, 677.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1956. Pp. 
124; 129. DM 2.40 ea. 


This survey is far from being a simple compendium, 
even though it is brief and concentrates upon the con- 
ventional pattern of political development; cultural, econ- 
omic, and social matters enter only occasionally. A com- 
mentary rather, it presupposes much basic knowledge as 
well as a command of Latin. Altheim thus rushes through 
the last century of the Republic, quite slighting Sulla and 
Cicero, and then delves at length into Sallust’s indebtedness 
to Posidonius, Velleius’ borrowings from the autobiography 
of Augustus, etc. The average student will gain less from 
Part II than from Part I, which is more evenly distributed. 
The chapters devoted to Caesar and Octavian are the least 
satisfactory, in part because Altheim contends that the 
crisis after 133 was essentially of external and military 
origin, a forerunner of the barbarian invasions of the 
Late Empire. 

Altheim polemicizes throughout, on the basis of his 
other works, but gives some other documentation. Of 
great interest are the pages in which he places Rome 
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against the background of general European and Asiatic 
movements. Less convincing, but provocative, are his 
esoteric explanations of basic factors. Altheim believes that 
each people has a “form” into which it must grow, and 
contrasts the Italian and Roman forms, the former of 
Stamm type, the latter peculiarly of Staat type. Yet race 
is a very important matter: the “gods, state, and laws of 
Rome are a creation of the Indogermanic spirit” (I 21), 
while the Mediterranean stock is earth-clinging, evidently 
backward. 


The sharp impact of Altheim’s personality almost blinds 
one to the fact that he is, after all, extremely conservative 
of the Roman tradition. The rise of Rome can best 
explained in terms of Rome’s piety. Again, he is almost 
always openly pro-Roman. The annalistic tradition is ac- 
cepted to a degree which would have enraged Pais, and 
may even amaze some recent scholars. 


Bibliography and maps are absent; indices are brief. 
Proofreading and factual accuracy are good. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS CHESTER G. STARR 


R. E. SmitH. The Failure of the Roman Republic. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New York: Cambridge 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 202. $4.75. 


The last 150 years of the Roman Republic were full 
of events and trends that were strange and inexplicable to 
the Victorians; but the mid-20th century finds in them so 
many echoes of its own problems that it treats that epoch 
with increasing sympathy. Professor Smith has set himself 
to describe and illuminate the shocking changes in Roman 
life and character between the Second Punic War and the 
Augustan Age. 

The early 2nd century B.C. was a period of harmony 
and unity in Rome. In government the welfare of Rome 
was still the chief desideratum, and the people were united 
in a common worship even though different classes might 
interpret the native deities differently. This harmony and 
common faith in Rome and her ideals was reflected in 
the epics of Naevius and Ennius and in such diverse literary 
productions as those of Plautus, the elder Cato, and the 
tragedians. Rome was becoming the Mediterranean’s most 
powerful state, but she was not yet a ‘world power’, for 
she was not yet conscious of or willing to undertake re- 
sponsibilities toward the area she now dominated. A first 
tentative move in that direction was made in 149 with 
the establishment of a court at Rome to try cases of 
corruption in the provinces. 


But the Gracchi shattered the unity of society and its 
orderly evolution to world responsibility by an irresponsible 
act, the revival of powers that in the increased complexity 
of imperial administration should have lain dormant. 
Tiberius, by turning to the mob for support, and Gaius, 
by injecting the selfish and irresponsible equites into the 
government as an opposition party rather than in coopera- 
tion with the rest of society, rendered orderly government 
impossible. The result was a constantly increasing selfish- 
ness and fragmentation: loyalty was focussed on the class 
or individual rather than on the State, and by the time 
of Sulla men were ready to march on Rome herself, and 
no law could hold them back. It was only with the 
Augustan Age and the virtual triumph of the older ideals 
of the Italian countryside over demoralized Rome that the 
State could return to its imperial duties. 


Professor Smith does not pretend to have presented a 
detailed or closely annotated volume. He paints with a 
broad brush, but he has a clear firm grasp of the panorama. 
He is especially helpful in a very sensitive interpretation 


of Sallust and how his work reflects the dilemma of his 
age. Although he qualifies his judgement, he gives, perhaps, 
too much credit to the res publica restituta of Augustus as 
signifying a reunited people. In many respects Roman 
society remained fragmented to the fall of the Empire. 
While this book frequently cites the problems of the 
British imperial past, it is even more terribly pertinent to 
the American present. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY FRANK C. BOURNE 
ARTHUR E. R. BOAK. Manpower Shortage and the Fall 

of the Roman Empire in the West. (“The Jerome 

Lectures, Third Series.”) Ann Arbor: University of 

Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 169. $4.50. 

This slender volume, with, inevitably, a rather pon- 
derous title, is an important and valuable essay on the 
eternally fascinating problem of the “decline and fall.” 
Most welcome to this reviewer is the dictum, coming from 
so eminent a historian, “I do not believe there was any 
single major cause of this collapse [of the Western Roman 
Empire], but rather a combination of conditions, forces 
and trends which interacted upon one another so that at 
times it is almost impossible to tell which was cause and 
which was effect.” 

The author prefers lower, not higher, estimates of the 
Empire's population, and, utilizing effectively the results 
of modern demographic studies, concludes that decline in 
population had set in by the time of Marcus Aurelius and 
was “noticeable” by the accession of Septimius Severus. 
Through successive chapters he traces the causes, progress, 
and results of this decline in the rural and urban areas 
and in the governmental services both military and civil. 

There is perhaps a rather unfortunate obfuscation, if a 
reader is not acutely economics-minded, when writes 
that Aurelian’s liberal expansion of the dole did not greatly 
increase its cost since “a considerable share of the ad- 
ditional expense was met by requisitioning the services of 
persons engaged in importing or processing.” Increased 
expenditure by the State in cash, no; but incr charge 
against the economy at large, yes. 

It is a pity that nervi in Majorian’s Novel 7 is rendered 
by “nerves” — but this is of course minutia. 

There is full documentation in over thirty pages of 
nores, an index, and an end-paper map. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The program of the annual meeting of the 
American Philological Association, Philadelphia, Dec. 
28-30, 1956 (cf. CW 50 [1956-57] 63), lists four 
regular sessions for the reading of papers: two, 
mainly on Greek literature and history, on Friday 
the 28th, at 9 A.M. and 1:30 P.M.; two, mainly on 
Latin literature and Roman history, Sunday the 
30th, at 10:30 A.M. (following the annual business 
meeting at 9) and at 1:30. 

The morning and afternoon sessions on Saturday 
the 30th, in keeping with recent practice to devote 
one or more sessions to a general topic, include 
several papers and a panel discussion on “The Nature 
of the Classical.” Meetings of several allied groups, 
including the alumni of the Athenian and Roman 
schools, are scheduled for late Friday afternoon, with 
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the Vergilian Society convoked for the ambitious 
hour of 8 A.M. Saturday, and the Society for Ancient 
Greek Philosophy for 1 the same day. 

The joint session with the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America takes place Friday evening, and 
will feature the presentation of the Association’s 
annual Award of Merit and the Presidential Address, 
“Animae Dimidium Meae: Two Poets of Rome,” 
by Prof. George E. Duckworth, Princeton University, 
President of the Association. 

Social and gastronomical distractions include an 
informal reception to follow the joint session Friday 
evening; a buffet luncheon (University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania) Saturday at 1; and the 
joint APA-AIA dinner Saturday evening at 7:30, at 
which the speaker will be Prof. Gilbert Highet, 
Columbia University. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all friends of 
the classics, whether or not members of the APA 
or related organizations. The sessions will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, with the exception 
of those on Saturday afternoon, which will be held at 
the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman of the Local Committee is Mrs. Louise 
Adams Holland, 415 W. Price St., Germantwon, Pa. 


The Trustees of the Eta Sigma Phi Honorary 
Classical Fraternity announce the establishment of 
the Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship, offered to members 
of Eta Sigma Phi for the purpose of attendinz the 
1957 Summer Session of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. The scholarship will be 
granted thereafter in alternate years. 

The stipend of the scholarship is $500, granted 
jointly by the Trustees of Eta Sigma Phi and the 
Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Attention is invited to 
the fact that credit of six semester hours may be 
earned at the summer session of the School, ap- 
plicable toward an advanced degree in classics in 
most American institutions. 

Eligible to apply for the scholarship are students 
who have been elected to regular membership in 
Eta Sigma Phi while undergraduates, who have re- 
ceived a Bachelor's degree since January 1, 1950, or 
shall have received it in or before June 1957, and 
who shall not have received a doctoral degree. 
Applicants will be asked to submit undergraduate 
transcripts, letters of recommendation from persons 
qualified to comment upon the applicant's academic 
attainments (especially in Greek and Latin) and 
character, and a statement not to exceed 500 words 
of the applicant's purposes and reasons for desiring 
the scholarship. As criteria of selection the Com- 


mittee will grant priority to the quality of the ap- 
plicant’s undergraduate work in Greek and Latin 
and his intention to teach in a field of classics at 
the secondary school or college level. 

Applications should be submitted by February 1, 
1957. The award of the scholarship will be an- 
nounced about March 1, 1957. Application blanks 
may be obtained from and completed applications 
should be sent to Professor Graydon W. Regenos, 
Chairman, Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship Committee, 
Department of Classical Languages, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 


The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens announces that the Thomas Day Seymour 
and John Williams White Fellowships with a stipend 
of $2,000 are available for study at the School for 
the year 1957-58. 

These fellowships are awarded to students of 
classical languages, classical literature, ancient history, 
and classical archaeology who are citizens of the 
United States or Canada and who have completed 
at least one year of graduate study. No awards will 
be made for 1957-58 to students who will have 
completed the work for the doctor's degree before 
the term of the fellowship starts. Award is made 
on the basis of applications, recommendations, and 
examinations to be held February 15-16, 1957. 

Scholarships, with a stipend of $500, are available 
for the Summer Session of 1957 at the School. 
Undergraduate and’ graduate students and teachers 
of the Classics are eligible to apply for these scholar- 
ships. 

Correspondence about fellowships and admission 
to membership in the School should be addressed to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions and 
Fellowships, Professor Gertrude Smith, University 
of Chicago, 1050 East 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill. All 
applications for scholarships and fellowships must 
be received before February 1, 1957. 

Under the provisions of the Fulbright Amend- 
ment several additional fellowships are now avail- 
able for work at the School in the fields of ancient 
history, classics, classical archaeology, mediaeval and 
modern Greek history, and literature. Candidates 
desiring information should apply to the Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 


The American Academy in Rome is again offer- 
ing a limited number of fellowships for mature 
students and artists capable of doing independent 
work in classical studies, architecture; landscape ar- 
chitecture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, 
and history of art. 
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Fellowships will be awarded on evidence of 
ability and achievement, and are open to citizens of 
the United States for one year beginning October 
1, 1957, with a possibility of renewal. The Academy 
favors a two year fellowship. Though there is no 
age limit, the Academy aims to give the awards to 
young persons of outstanding promise, when such 
candidates apply. The fellowships carry a stipend of 
$1,250 a year, round trip transportation between 
New York and Rome, studio space, residence at the 
Academy, and an additional travel allowance. 

Special research fellowships, offered only in clas- 
sical studies and art history, carry a stipend of $2,500 
a year and residence at the Academy. 

Applications must be received at the Academy's 
New York office, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., by December 31, 1956. 


The New York Classical Club announces its 
scholarship to the summer session of the School of 
Classical Studies, American Academy in Rome, or 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
In addition to $200 to be paid out of the income 
of the Club’s Endowment Fund, the Trustees of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens will 
grant the recipient of the scholarship an additional 
sum of $250, while the Trustees of the American 
Academy in Rome will remit the tuition fee ($100). 

The scholarship is offered on a competitive basis 
to all members of the New York Classical Club. To 
qualify for the award a candidate must have been 
a member in good standing for no fewer than two 
consecutive years prior to the year in which the 
application is submitted and must meet such require- 
ments as the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens 
or Rome may set up. Preference will be given to 
applicants who at the time of application are actively 
engaged in teaching Latin and/or Greek, secondly, 
to applicants who at the time of application are 
graduate or undergraduate students with a major in 
Latin and/or Greek, and who have every intention 
of devoting their future teaching primarily to courses 
in these fields. 

Applications should contain an account of the 
candidate's educational and professional background, 
a brief statement of his professional interests, and 
an expression of his reasons for desiring the scholar- 
ship. Graduate and undergraduate students are urged 
to attach to their application one or two letters of 
recommendation from the professors in their major 
field. 

Applications should be sent to Prof. Gilbert 
Highet, President, New York Classical Club, Philo- 
sophy Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y., by January 10, 1957. 


DOCUMENTS 
IN 


MYCENAEAN GREEK 


300 Selected tablets from Knossos, 
Pylos and Mycenae — With Intro- 
duction, Commentary and Vocabulary 


by Michael Ventris 
and 
John Chadwick 


$15.00 


This is the first full length description of 
the script and contents of the Bronze Age 
tablets first found in 1900 by Sir Arthur 
Evans in the Palace of Knossos in Crete. 
These tablets are of importance not only be- 
cause they are established as the earliest 
contemporary record of any Indo-European 


language (except Hittite), but also because 
of the light they shed on the culture and 
daily life of the Mycenaean Greeks. There 
is no doubt that this work is a single handed 
achievement which will rank with the classic 
decipherments of the last century. 


This book may be ordered through your 
regular book dealer. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALTHEIM, FRANZ. Rdémische Geschichte. 1. Bis zur 
Schlacht bei Pydna (168 v. Chr.); Il. Bis zur Schlacht 
bei Actium (31 y. Chr.). 2d ed. (“Sammlung 
Géschen,” 19, 677.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1956. Pp. 
124; 129. DM 2.40 ea. 

BENARDETE, SETH G., and Davin GRENE (trans.). 
Aeschylus, I: The Suppliant Maidens, The Persians 
(Benardete); Seven Against Thebes, Prometheus Bound 
(Grene). (“The Complete Greek Tragedies,” ed. David 
Grene and Richmond Lattimore.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 179. $1.75 (text), 
$3.50 (cloth). 

HABICHT, CHRISTIAN. Gottmenschentum und griechische 
Stadte. (““Zetemata: Monographien zur klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,” Heft 14.) Munich: C. H. Beck, 
1956. Pp. xvi, 255. DM 24. 

HELM, RUDOLF. Der antike Roman. (‘Studienhefte zur 
Altertumswissenschaft,” Heft 4.) 2., durchges. Auflage. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. Pp. 80. 
DM 4.80. 

Ed. 1 (1948) rev. CW 44 (1950-51) 90 (Hadas). 

HELMBOLD, W. C., and W. G. RABINOWITZ (trans.). 
Plato’s Phaedrus. (“Library of Liberal Arts,” 40.) New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 75. $0.60. 

JEPPESEN, KRISTIAN. Labraunda: Swedish Excavations and 
Researches. Vol. 1, Part 1: The Propylaea. (‘‘Skrifter 


utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Athen,’ Ser. in 4°, 
Vui,l.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1955. Pp. 52; 23 pl.; 
30 figs. in text; plan. Sw. Kr. 35. 


KRAAY, C. M. The Aes Coinage of Galba. (“Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs,” 133.) New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1956. Pp. x, 125; 37 pl; 6 
diagr. $5.00. 


LESKY, ALBIN. Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen. 
(“Studienhefte zur Altertumswissenschaft,’ Heft 2.) 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. Pp. 299. 

11.50. 


RUNES, DAGOBERT D. (ed.). Treasury of World Litera- 
ture. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. xxi, 
1450. $15.00. 


SAVILL, AGNES. Alexander the Great and His Time. New 
York: The Citadel Press, 1956. First American Edition. 
Pp. xx, 300; 4 ill.; map. $5.00. 


SHAW, T. E. [T. E. LAWRENCE]. (trans.). The Odyssey 
of Homer. (“Galaxy Books,” 2.) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 327. $1.50. 

Reprint of the celebrated translation by “Lawrence of 
Arabia,” first published in 1935. 


TIECHE, EDOUARD. Georg Finsler in seinen Briefen an 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, (“Schriften der 
Literarischen Gesellschaft Bern,” N. F. der Neujahrs- 
blatter, VII.) Bern: Herbert Lang & Cie., 1956. Pp. 
62. No price stated. 


CORRECTION 
In Miss Harrison’s “The Summer’s Work in Greece, 
1956,” CW 50, No. 3 (Oct. 26, 1956), p. 40, col. 2, 
line 5 from the bottom of the page should read “carried 
off by a pair of small terracotta chimneys... .” 


CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN ITALY 
July and August, 1957 


The Vergilian Society of America will conduct its usual 
summer program in the Naples area in three separate 
sessions of two weeks each: July 12-25, July 26-Aug. 8, 
and Aug. 22-Sept. |. 


On-the-spot lectures by American and Italian scholars 

illa Vergili um, Baiae, Pozzuoli, Capri, Ischia, Paestum, Stabiae, 
= — Vergil's Tomb, and the great Naples Museum. 

The importance, variety, and scenic beauty of the sites visited make the Cumae 
Summer School a memorable experience. It affords new personal insight into Roman 
life and art and a background in ancient history which are of special inspirational value. 
See account in CW 48 (May 16, 1955), pp. 213-215. 

Delightful modern living accommodations at the Villa Vergiliana in Cumae near 
Naples: quiet, cool, with excellent cooking, good library, fine sea-beach nearby. 


The short program repeated at three different times leaves the rest of one’s summer 
free for travel elsewhere in Europe. Note the supplementary CLASSICAL TOUR through 
Sicily, Rome area, north Italy, France, England described in CW 50 (Nov. 16, 1956), 
p. 64. 

Cost: $135 covers tuition, transportation to lecture sites, entrance fees, room and 
meals at any of the three sessions. 

A Scholarship is available to help cover travel costs. 

All summer session members arrange for own ocean travel. 


Apply early for membership in 1957 program, to the Director: Rev. Dr. Raymond 
V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 


